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ABSTRACT 



This study was conducted to explore the characteristics of 
and interrelationships between teacher efficacy and professional learning 
community in 19 schools participating in the Quest project at AEL, Inc. The 
Quest project is an applied regional research project that assists schools 
with educational reform efforts. The School Professional Staff as Learning 
Community instrument developed by S. Hoard (1997) and an AEL-developed 
Teaching Questionnaire containing 2 scales (perceptions of external and 
internal efficacy) based on work by T. Guskey were administered to staff in 
the 19 schools, with 624 responses received. Based on the Cronbach alpha 
reliability estimates, it was concluded that all three scales had 
satisfactory reliability. Elementary school teachers had a higher level of 
internal efficacy and a higher sense of a professional learning community at 
their schools than did the high school teachers. High school teachers had a 
higher level of perceived external efficacy regarding learning than did the 
elementary school teachers. The results support the 1994 finding of T. Guskey 
and P. Passaro that the external and internal scales measure two separate 
constructs of teacher efficacy that have an inverse relationship. Internal 
and external measures of teacher efficacy were not significantly related to 
perceptions of the school as a learning community. Teachers' years of 
experience had no bearing on their perceptions of internal or external 
efficacy or their perceptions of the school as a learning community. 
Implications for the design or implementation of Quest programs are 
discussed. (Contains 4 figures, 6 tables, and 12 references.) (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



According to Rosenholtz (as cited in Hord, 1997), teachers who feel supported in their own 
ongoing learning and classroom practice are more committed and effective than those who do not. 
This support (including teacher networks, cooperation among colleagues, and expanded professional 
roles) can increase teacher efficacy for meeting students’ needs. And, teachers with a strong sense 
of their own efficacy are more likely to adopt new classroom behaviors and stay in the profession. 



Background of Study 

This paper is based on a report (Cowley, 1999) of the administration of two instruments to 
the faculties of 1 9 schools involved in the Quest project at AEL, Inc. This regional applied research 
project assists schools with educational reform efforts. Quest is an inquiry-based journey of 
systemic transformation designed to challenge norms embedded in the culture of traditional schools 
(AEL, 1995). The two goals of Quest are to produce a framework and process that will enable 
members of school communities to embark on a journey for continuous improvement and create a 
network of individuals and agencies to sustain and support them on their journey (Meehan, Orletsky, 
& Sattes, 1997). 

As part of their applied research into schools undergoing a journey of continuous school 
improvement, Quest staff were interested in investigating several constructs including teacher 
efficacy, professional learning community, and organizational or collective efficacy. As a result, 
they decided to encourage Quest school faculties to administer two instruments — Hord’s “School 
Professional Staff as Learning Community” and an AEL-developed “Teaching Questionnaire” based 
on Guskey’s internal and external teacher efficacy items. 

The goal of the study was to explore the characteristics of and interrelationships between the 
teacher efficacy and professional learning community instruments for the 19 Quest schools. Thus, 
the study was seen as both an effort to learn more about the two instruments and to learn of their 
interrelationships. The objectives were to provide descriptive information for the two instruments, 
assess the internal reliabilities of the scales, and determine the level of correlation among the scales. 



Professional Learning Community 

Astuto (in Hord, 1997) defined a “professional community of learners” as a place in which 
the teachers and administrators of a school continuously seek and share learning, and act on that 
learning. MacMullen (in Hord, 1997) concluded that the inclusion of the whole faculty is a 
significant requirement for impact. And, Fuller (in Hord, 1 997) emphasized that individuals provide 
the most effective route for accomplishing systemic change. 
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According to Hord (1997), results of a professional learning community include: 

• reduction of isolation of teachers; 

• increased commitment to the mission and goals of the school and increased vigor in 
working to strengthen the mission; 

• shared responsibility for the total development of students and collective responsibility 
for students’ success; 

• powerful learning that defines good teaching and classroom practice, that creates new 
knowledge and beliefs about teaching and learners; 

• increased meaning and understanding of the content that teachers teach and the roles that 
they play in helping all students achieve expectations; 

• higher likelihood that teachers will be well informed, professionally renewed, and 
inspired to inspire students; 

• more satisfaction and higher morale, and lower rates of absenteeism; 

• significant advances into making teacher adaptations for students, and changes for 
learners made more quickly than in traditional schools; 

• commitment to making significant and lasting changes; and 

• higher likelihood of undertaking fundamental, systemic change (p. 29). 

For students, results include: 

• decreased dropout rate and fewer classes “cut”; 

• lower rates of absenteeism; 

• increased learning that is distributed more equitably in the smaller high schools; 

• larger academic gains in math, science, history, and reading than in traditional schools; and 

• smaller achievement gaps between students from different backgrounds (p. 30). 

The Hord instrument (1997) measures five major attributes of a professional learning 
community, which include: 

• the collegial and facilitative participation of the principal who shares leadership — and 
thus, power and authority — through inviting staff input in decision making; 

• a shared vision that is developed from an unswerving commitment on the part of staff to 
students’ learning and that is consistently articulated and referenced for the staff s work; 

• collective learning among staff and application of the learning to solutions that address 
students’ needs; 

• the visitation and review of each teacher’ s classroom behavior by peers as a feedback and 
assistance activity to support individual and community improvement; and 

• physical conditions and human capacities that support such an operation (pp. 18-19). 
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Teacher Efficacy 

Teacher efficacy is defined by Guskey and Passaro (1994, p. 628) as “teachers’ belief or 
conviction that they can influence how well students learn, even those who may be considered 
difficult or unmotivated.” Tschannen-Moran, Woolfolk Hoy, and Hoy (1998) define it as “the 
teacher’s belief in his or her capability to organize and execute courses of action required to 
successfully accomplish a specific teaching task in a particular context” (p. 233). 

According to Armor (as cited in Tschannen-Moran, Woolfolk Hoy, & Hoy, 1998), the first 
measure of teacher efficacy included two items grounded in Rotter’s social learning theory that were 
added to a Rand Questionnaire. Gibson and Dembo then created a 30-item teacher efficacy scale, 
which was later modified in Woolfolk and Hoy’s 22-item scale (Guskey, 1998). 

Guskey and Passaro (1994) identified an anomaly in the items on the two scales of the 
Woolfolk and Hoy instrument — personal efficacy items were positive and used the referent “I,” 
while teaching efficacy items were negative and used the referent “teachers.” The instrument was 
revised accordingly (balancing item characteristics) and administered to a sample of 342 teachers. 
Instead of the dimensions of personal and general teaching efficacy, they found a difference that 
“was more an internal versus external distinction” (Guskey, 1998). Internal efficacy measures the 
extent to which teachers believe they can/do have personal influence, power, and impact on students’ 
learning; external efficacy measures teachers’ perceptions of the influence, power, and impact of 
factors outside the classroom and beyond their immediate/direct control. 

Guskey (1998) claims that the intemal/extemal classification is not the same as Rotter’s 
“locus of control” measures. Instead of factors representing opposite ends of a bipolar scale, the two 
factors are distinct and operate fairly independently. Guskey and Passaro (1994) note that due to 
structure of the scales, the internal factor reflects a positive and optimistic perspective, while the 
external factor tends to emphasize negative impact. 
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METHODOLOGY 



This section provides descriptions of the two instruments used in the exploratory study, the 
methods utilized in dava collection, and the resulting statistical analyses conducted. 



Hord Instrument 

The “School Professional Staff as Learning Community” survey is a three-page instrument 
assessing the extent to which teachers believe their school is a positive learning environment and is 
supportive as a learning community. Originally developed by Shirley Hord, the survey consists of 
five main descriptors: shared leadership, shared visions, collective creativity, peer review, and 
supportive conditions/capacities. Each descriptor contains a number of sub-items with individual 
Likert-type response scales of 5 (high) to 1 (low). These scales have anchor statements at both end- 
points and at the mid-point to differentiate the high, middle, and low points on the scale. 

The field test of Hord’ s instrument (Meehan, Orletsky, & Sattes, 1997) determined that it 
actually measured one overall construct, rather than five distinct constructs. Therefore, the 
individual items were combined into one total scale, which is how the data are presented. The higher 
the total scale score, the more positively the school is viewed as a learning community. 



Guskey Instrument 

The AEL “Teaching Questionnaire” survey was adapted from Guskey and Passaro’s (1994) 
teacher efficacy items, which measure the extent of internal and external teacher efficacy. Guskey’ s 
version of the survey contained 2 1 items (11 external and 1 0 internal). In the AEL version, the 11th 
external item (with the lowest factor loading) was eliminated and a demographic page was added. 
The three-page survey consists of 20 items (10 external and 10 internal) with corresponding Likert- 
type response options of Strongly Agree (SA), Mostly Agree (MA), Agree Slightly (A), Disagree 
Slightly (D), Mostly Disagree (MD), and Strongly Disagree (SD). The demographic page asks 
respondents for various types of information (respondent’s grade taught, role, full or part time, years 
taught at school, total years experience, education level, gender, and age; and school setting, school 
enrollment, and grade level). 

This instrument measures both internal and external teacher efficacy. Individual items were 
combined into either of these two scales (depending on their focus), which is how the data are 
presented. The higher the score in either category, the more the teachers believe that those particular 
factors influence learning. 
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Data Collection Methods 

Staff of the 19 Quest schools were introduced to the two surveys during the Quest Inquiry 
into Improvement conference in November 1997. These schools consisted of ten elementary and 
nine high schools in AEL’s four-state region (Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia). 
In December 1997, the survey packets were sent via first-class mail to a contact person at each 
school, who was responsible for distributing the materials to faculty members, collecting the 
completed surveys from staff, and returning the surveys to AEL. AEL received all the completed 
instruments by March 1998. Thus, AEL staff were not in charge of the actual administration and 
collection of the instruments. 

A total of 1 ,040 copies of each survey were mailed, including ten extra copies of each survey 
per school. Of the 850 surveys (1,040 minus the 190 extra) expected to be completed, 624 instru- 
ments were returned in a usable form, for a return rate of approximately 75 percent. No follow-up 
contacts were made to nonrespondents and their characteristics are unknown. Essentially, this was 
a population study, not a random sample. 

Once completed surveys were received at AEL, staff created SPSS databases for each survey 
and support staff entered all data. An AEL consultant merged individual school files for each 
survey, combined the two separate databases into one, and conducted preliminary analyses. 



Statistical Analyses 

AEL staff performed additional analyses that formed the foundation for the exploratory 
report of teacher efficacy and professional learning community in Quest schools. These analyses 
were all based on three scales (the internal and external teacher efficacy scales and one professional 
learning community scale), not at the individual item level. Staff generated descriptive statistics for 
the full group and by various subsets for each of the three scales. Cronbach’s Alpha internal 
consistency reliability estimates were computed for the full group and by grade level to determine 
the degree to which the items were measuring the same construct. Pearson correlation coefficients 
were computed for the three scales by the full group and various subsets. In addition, actual years 
of teaching experience and years in the current school were correlated to the three scales. 
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FINDINGS 

This section presents the findings from administering the Guskey and Hord instruments to 
Quest school faculties. These findings are presented in both tabular and narrative format at the scale 
level (External and Internal Guskey and Total Hord); individual item analyses are not reported. For 
a visual portrayal of overall findings, see the four figures in the Appendix. 



Descriptive Statistics 

Table 1 displays the descriptive statistics for the three scales by the full group of respondents, 
the elementary school group, and the high school group (number, minimum score, maximum score, 
mean, and standard deviation). For the full group, scale responses ranged from 560 for the Total 
Hord to 595 for the External Guskey. With a possible range of 10-60 points, the External Guskey 
scale had a minimum obtained score of 14, while the Internal Guskey was 22. The External Guskey 
maximum obtained score was 54, while the Internal Guskey was 60. The External Guskey mean was 
34.34, with a standard deviation of 7.12; the Internal Guskey mean was higher at 41.92, with a 
smaller standard deviation of 5.78. With a possible range of 17-85, the Total Hord scale had the 
minimum obtainable score of 17 and the maximum of 85, with a mean of 59.02 and a standard 
deviation of 13.1 1. 

For the External Guskey scale, the elementary group had the same minimum score as the full 
group (14), while the high school’s was higher at 19. Both the elementary and high school groups 
matched the full group’s maximum score of 54. The elementary mean was lower than the full group 
at 3 1 .8 1 (standard deviation of 7.00), while the high school’s was higher at 35.48 (standard deviation 
of 6.88). For the Internal Guskey scale, the elementary group had a higher minimum score of 31, 
while the high school equaled the full group (22). The elementary maximum score matched the full 
group’s score of 60, while the high school’s was 58. The elementary mean was higher than the full 
group’s at 44.33 (standard deviation of 5.24), while the high school’s was slightly lower at 40.85 
(standard deviation of 5.69). For the Total Hord scale, the elementary group had a higher minimum 
obtained score of 28, while the high school group equaled the full group’s 17. Both the elementary 
and high school groups matched the full group’s maximum score of 85. And, the elementary mean 
of 63.87 (standard deviation of 12.53) was higher than the full group’s, while the high school mean 
was lower at 56.77 (standard deviation of 12.88). 

Table 2 provides the same descriptive information for the three scales for each of the ten 
elementary schools. For the External Guskey scale, the number of respondents from each school 
ranged from 9 to 28. With a possible range of 10-60 points, the lowest minimum score received was 
14 (School #6); the highest was 27 (School #7). School #7 received the highest maximum score of 
54; the lowest maximum score was 37 (School #4). School #4 had the lowest mean at 29.46 (the 
only mean in the 20s); School #7 had the highest mean at 35.56. Standard deviations ranged from 
5.22 (School #4) to 8.41 (School #7). 
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Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for the Guskey and Hord Scales by the 
Full Group, Elementary School Group, and High School Group 



Scale 


Number 


Minimum 

Score 


Maximum 

Score 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Full Group 


External Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
1 0-60 points) 


595 


14 


54 


34.34 


7.12 


Internal Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
10-60 points) 


590 


22 


60 


41.92 


5.78 


Total Hord 

(17 items; range of 

17-85 points) 


560 


17 


85 


59.02 


13.11 


Elementary School Group 


External Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
1 0-60 points) 


185 


14 


54 


31.81 


7.00 


Internal Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
1 0-60 points) 


181 


31 


60 


44.33 


5.24 


Total Hord 

(17 items; range of 

17-85 points) 


172 


28 


85 


63.87 


12.53 


High School Group 


External Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
10-60 points) 


410 


19 


54 


35.48 


6.88 


Internal Guskey 
(10 items; range of 
10-60 points) 


409 


22 


58 


40.85 


5.69 


Total Hord 

(17 items; range of 

17-85 points) 


377 


17 


85 


56.77 


12.88 
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Table 2 



Descriptive Statistics for the Guskey and Hord Scales by Elementary Schools 



School 

Number 


Number 


Minimum 

Score 


Maximum 

Score 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


External Guskey Scale (range of 10-60 points) 


School #1 


19 


20 


47 


33.95 


7.80 


School #2 


14 


25 


44 


33.57 


5.53 


School #3 


26 


22 


47 


31.85 


6.44 


School #4 


13 


17 


37 


29.46 


5.22 


School #5 


28 


15 


52 


30.14 


7.30 


School #6 


24 


14 


45 


31.25 


7.31 


School #7 


9 


27 


54 


35.56 


8.41 


School #8 


14 


22 


38 


30.14 


5.52 


School #9 


25 


18 


50 


33.08 


7.72 


School #10 


13 


20 


42 


30.46 


6.97 


Internal Guskey Scale (range of 10-60 points) 


School #1 


19 


35 


49 


42.53 


3.73 


School #2 


13 


35 


52 


43.08 


5.19 


School #3 


25 


37 


60 


45.16 


5.27 


School #4 


13 


35 


54 


44.54 


4.96 


School #5 


27 


39 


55 


46.74 


4.45 


School #6 


23 


35 


54 


44.26 


5.76 


School #7 


10 


36 


52 


44.10 


4.53 


School #8 


13 


31 


55 


44.15 


6.40 


School #9 


25 


33 


55 


42.68 


5.65 


School #10 


13 


34 


53 


45.08 


5.68 


Total Hord Scale (range of 17-85 points) 


School #1 


18 


63 


79 


72.72 


4.74 


School #2 


12 


57 


84 


71.00 


9.34 


School #3 


25 


40 


76 


56.48 


9.82 


School #4 


13 


44 


75 


58.92 


8.74 


School #5 


25 


45 


85 


71.24 


11.30 


School #6 


22 


28 


77 


62.77 


12.41 


School #7 


10 


63 


79 


72.30 


6.38 


School #8 


14 


34 


65 


49.43 


10.57 


School #9 


22 


37 


82 


65.00 


12.18 


School #10 


11 


29 


85 


58.09 


13.95 
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For the Internal Guskey scale, the number of respondents from each school ranged from 10 
to 27. Again with a possible range of 1 0-60 points, School #8 had the lowest minimum score of 3 1 ; 
School #5 had the highest minimum (39). School #3 received the highest possible maximum score 
of 60, while School #1 received the lowest maximum score of 49. Means ranged from 42.53 
(School #1) to 46.74 (School #5), while standard deviations ranged from 3.73 (School #1) to 6.40 
(School #8). 

Also shown in Table 2 is the Total Hord scale (possible range of 1 7-85 points). The number 
of respondents from each school ranged from 10 to 25. School #6 had the lowest minimum score 
of 28, while two schools (#1 and #7) tied for the highest minimum of 63. Two schools (#5 and #1 0) 
received the maximum obtainable score of 85, while School #8 received the lowest maximum of 65 
(the only score in the 60s). There was a large difference of 23.29 between the highest mean of 72.72 
(School #1) and the lowest at 49.43 (School #8). Three other schools had means in the 70s, two in 
the 60s, and three in the 50s. Standard deviations also varied widely, with School #1 at 4.74 and 
School #10 at 13.95. 

Table 3 provides descriptive statistics for the three scales for each of the nine high schools. 
School #5 was an anomaly in that it had about 100 more respondents than any of the other high 
schools in the study. For the External Guskey scale, the other eight schools’ respondents ranged 
from 17 to 52. Again with a possible range of 10-60 points, the lowest minimum score was 19 
(School #5), while two schools (#4 and #9) tied with the highest minimum of 25. Maximum scores 
ranged from 37 (School #8) to 54 (School #4). School #8 had the lowest mean of 3 1 .29; School #1 
had the highest at 37.62. Standard deviations ranged from 4.18 (School #8) to 7.56 (School #9). 

For the Internal Guskey scale, the number of respondents from each school ranged from 15 
to 53 (again, School #5 had about 100 more respondents than the other schools). Minimum scores 
on the 1 0-60 scale ranged from 22 (School #5) to 36 (School #6); maximum scores were 50 (School 
#8) to 58 (School #6). School #1 had the lowest mean of 39.20, School #6 had the highest at 43.31. 
Standard deviations ranged from 4.02 (School #3) to 6.60 (School #1). 

School #5 also had about 100 more respondents for the Total Hord scale. The other eight 
high schools had from 15 to 46 respondents. With a possible range of 17-85 points, School #5 had 
the lowest minimum score of 17 and School #4 had the highest minimum of 51. The lowest 
maximum score was 73 (School #2), with two schools (#1 and #7) receiving the highest possible 
score of 85. These high school means were not as dispersed as the elementary means, ranging only 
from 54.50 (School #5) to 65.21 (School #6), a 10.71 difference compared to the elementary 
difference of 23.29. And, the standard deviations were not quite as varied either, ranging from 7.93 
(School #2) to 13.91 (School #5). 
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Table 3 

Descriptive Statistics for the Guskey and Hord Scales by High Schools 



School 

Number 


Number 


Minimum 

Score 


Maximum 

Score 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


External Guskey Scale (range of 1 0-60 points) 


School #1 


45 


20 


48 


37.62 


7.40 


School #2 


34 


21 


47 


35.26 


6.61 


School #3 


25 


23 


48 


37.24 


5.40 


School #4 


26 


25 


54 


36.92 


5.80 


School #5 


153 


19 


51 


34.99 


7.15 


School #6 


25 


21 


45 


32.96 


5.38 


School #7 


52 


21 


51 


35.15 


6.99 


School #8 


17 


24 


37 


31.29 


4.18 


School #9 


30 


25 


53 


37.37 


7.56 


Internal Guskey Scale (range of 10-60 points) 


School #1 


44 


23 


54 


39.20 


6.60 


School #2 


34 


35 


55 


43.29 


5.14 


School #3 


25 


35 


51 


41.56 


4.02 


School #4 


25 


24 


53 


40.12 


5.61 


School #5 


156 


22 


54 


40.63 


5.97 


School #6 


26 


36 


58 


43.31 


5.70 


School #7 


53 


32 


56 


40.17 


5.08 


School #8 


15 


34 


50 


42.07 


4.40 


School #9 


31 


30 


55 


40.10 


5.15 


Total Hord Scale (range of 17-85 points) 


School #1 


37 


24 


85 


56.68 


12.52 


School #2 


28 


42 


73 


55.14 


7.93 


School #3 


26 


29 


74 


59.92 


10.53 


School #4 


25 


51 


80 


63.76 


10.20 


School #5 


150 


17 


84 


54.50 


13.91 


School #6 


24 


37 


83 


65.21 


11.41 


School #7 


46 


31 


85 


56.85 


12.97 


School #8 


15 


40 


80 


55.27 


10.17 


School #9 


26 


33 


81 


54.77 


13.76 
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Internal Consistency Reliabilities 

Table 4 displays the Cronbach Alpha internal consistency reliabilities for the External and 
Internal Guskey and Total Hord scales for each of the 19 schools. The school number, number of 
respondents, and reliability scores are presented for each scale. For the External Guskey scale, 
reliabilities ranged from a low .3044 (High School #8) to .8445 (Elementary School #1). Of the 
remaining schools, one was in the AOs, three each were in the .50s and .60s, nine were in the .70s, 
and one more was in the .80s. More than half of the schools (11) scored at least in the .70s. Of the 
eight below that level, three were elementary and five were high schools. 

The Internal Guskey scale reliabilities were not quite as dispersed as the External scores. The 
lowest was .5240 (High School #3), the highest was .8332 (Elementary School #10); of the 
remaining schools, three were in the .60s, 1 1 were in the .70s, and three more were in the .80s. All 
but four of the schools (two elementary and two high) scored at least in the .70s. 

The reliability scores were much higher for the Total Hord scale. Elementary School #1 had 
the lowest score of .7456, High School #9 had the highest at .9573. Of the other 17 schools, three 
were in the .80s (two elementary and one high) and the remaining 14 were in the .90s. 

Overall, the reliabilities were fairly high. For the full group, the External Guskey scale 
reliability was .75, the Internal Guskey scale was .78, and the Total Hord scale was .95. 



Correlations 

Table 5 displays the correlations among the External Guskey, Internal Guskey, and Total 
Hord scales by the full group of respondents and by three demographic variables (gender, grade 
level, and categorized years of experience).* F or the External and Internal Guskey scales, there were 
eight low negative correlations ranging from -.300 to -.435. These eight correlations included the 
full group, females, elementary school, and five of the six years of experience categories (all except 
the 21 to 25 category). The remaining three correlations were very low negative ones: -.242 for 
males, -.249 for high school, and -.231 for 21 to 25 years. All 1 1 correlations were significant, but 
this may be due to the large sizes of the groups. Of more importance is the direction (all negative) 
and magnitude of these correlations (none above -.435). 



*The “rule of thumb” for interpreting correlation coefficient sizes was taken from Applied Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (Hinkle, Wiersma, & Jurs, 1998) and is included here for the reader’s convenience: 
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Table 4 



Cronbach’s Alpha Reliabilities for the Guskey and Hord Scales by Individual Schools 



School 


Guskey External 


Guskey Internal 


Total Hord 


Number 


N 


Alpha 


N 


Alpha 


N 


Alpha 


Elementary Schools 


Elem. #1 


19 


.8445 


19 


.6782 


18 


.7456 


Elem. #2 


14 


.6123 


13 


.7760 


12 


.9387 


Elem. #3 


26 


.7005 


25 


.7910 


25 


.9048 


Elem. #4 


13 


.4560 


13 


.7041 


13 


.8209 


Elem. #5 


28 


.7955 


27 


.7312 


25 


.9510 


Elem. #6 


24 


.7383 


23 


.7500 


22 


.9538 


Elem. #7 


9 


.8438 


10 


.6538 


10 


.8509 


Elem. #8 


14 


.5170 


13 


.8139 


14 


.9243 


Elem. #9 


25 


.7949 


25 


.7019 


22 


.9492 


Elem. #10 


13 


.7884 


13 


.8332 


11 


.9366 


High Schools 


High #1 


45 


.7719 


44 


.8025 


37 


.9248 


High #2 


34 


.6829 


34 


.7220 


28 


.8583 


High #3 


25 


.5702 


25 


.5240 


26 


.9184 


High #4 


26 


.6428 


25 


.7734 


25 


.9242 


High #5 


156 


.7507 


156 


.7607 


150 


.9548 


High #6 


25 


.5515 


26 


.8120 


24 


.9343 


High #7 


52 


.7878 


53 


.7486 


46 


.9427 


High #8 


17 


.3044 


15 


.6720 


15 


.9067 


High #9 


30 


.7797 


31 


.7071 


26 


.9573 




